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Labor Council Directory 


é 
Labor Council meets every Friday at i 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee meets 
every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label Sec- 
tion meets first and third Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone— 
Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Asbestos Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Veterans’ Hall, Duboce Avenue. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd Monday, Labor Tem- 
le. 

Auto Bus Operators’ Union No. 399—Meets every 
Thursday, 9 p. m., 10 Embarcadero. 
Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Tuesday 

ings, 115 Valencia. 
Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 


Thureday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 


even- 


Baggass Messengers—Meet 2nd Mondays, 146 
Steuart. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meset 2ud and 4th 


Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxillary (Cracker)—Meets lst and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Sat- 
urdays, Labor Temple. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia street. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1095 Market. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Fif- 
teenth and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
8rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boiler Makers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Meet last Fridays, Labor Temple. 
James D. Kelly, Business Agent, 525 Market. 
Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 
Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 

177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 
Brewery Workmen No. 
Thursdays, 177 Capp. 
Bricklayers No. %—Meet Tuesdays, Building 

Trades Temple. 
Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. 
Butchers, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Butcherae No, 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
“ every Tuesday, Laurel Hall, Seventh and R RB. 
~ Avenue. ~ - aia tg Neue 
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Carpenters. No. 23—Meet Fridays, Bullding Trades. 


Temple: 


~ Carpenters No; 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. ° 


Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. . 


Carpenters, 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 113 Valencia. 
Carpenters No. 1640 — Meet Thursdays, Building 


SPECIALTY 
PRINTING 


Invitations, Menus 
Dance Programs 


Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


> 
766 MISSION ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Casket Makers No. 1635—J. D. Messick, Secretary, 
1432 Thirteenth Ave., Oakland. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, LB. of T.—Meet Ist and 
3rd Thursdays in evening, 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days in afternoon. K. P. Hall. 

Cigar Makers—Meet 1st and 3rd Thursdays, La- 
bor Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet Ist and 
8rd Tuesdays, 1254 Market. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3d Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
828 Mission. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, La- 
bor Temple. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—10 Embarcadero. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Electrical Workers No. 6 — Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 
Electrical Workers No. 92—Meet Wednesdays, 


112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 112 Va- 
lencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 537—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet Ist and 
8rd Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No, 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day. Pacific Building; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Meets Labor Temple, 
Thursdays, 4 p. m. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Foundry Employees—Meet 1st and 8rd Fridays, 

Labor Temple. 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—172 Golden Gate ave. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd ani 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 5 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 3nd and 
4th Fridays, Labor Temple. J. Hammerschlag, 
Secretary. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No, 45—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. - 

Glove Workers—Meet 8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th. Tuesdays, 
Batflding Trades Temple. 


Grotery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursdays; Labor Tem- 


Dle; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 


" Hatters’ Unfon—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 


Horseshoers—Meet Ist and 8rd ‘Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. , A e 

Hospital Stewards and Nursee—Mect 44 Page, 1st 
and Srd Mondays. 


Market at Fifth 


San Francisco 
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Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 

Janitors—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Labor Temple, 

Jewelry Workers No. 
Mondays. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Meet Mondays, 
Hamilton Hall, 1545 Steiner. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 


8 p. m., 
36—Meet 2nd and 4th 


124, 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd  Mon- 


days, Labor Temple; headquarters, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 
Machinists’ Auxillary, Golden West Lodge No. 1 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Matlers—Meet Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet 1st and 
3rd Thursdays. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 8rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 10 a. m., 68 Haight 

Musicians—Headquarters. 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Writers’ Union—708 Underwood Bldg. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Pastemakers No. 
442 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 
m., In Labor Temple. 

Photographic Workers—Drulds’ 

Piano, Organ & 
Lahor Temple. 


Labor 


10567—Meet Last Saturday at 


Hall, 44 Page. 
Musical Instrument Workers— 
Picture Frame Workers No. 


16,601—E, Stein, 
Secretary, 507 Willow Ave. 

Pile Drivers. Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders: and- Assistants—Meet @nd Thurs- 
day, Labor Temple; headquarters, 628 Mont- 
gomery. Room 229: ~ 

Printing Pressmen No. 
Labor Temple. 

Rammermen—Meet 8rd Sunday, 2 p. m., Labor 
Temple. . 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 1st and 8rd Thurs- 
days, 8 p. m.,-150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays 8 
D. m., 273. Golden Gate Ave. z 

Riggers and Stevedored—Meet Mondays, 84 Bm- 


24—Meet 3nd Mondays, 


“Anti-Jap Laundry League—818-14 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 

S. F. Fire Fighters No. 231—Meet Labor Temple. 

Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No, 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Ship Clerks—Meet 1st and 8rd Fridays, Labor 
Temple, - 

Shipfitters No. 9—Room 103 Anglo Building. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Fridays, Labor Temple. - 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Bullding Trades Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Steam Engineers No, 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers No. 590—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovelmen and Dredgemen ..o, 29—Meet 
Ist Saturday, 274 Monadnock Building. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th ‘fuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Switchmen’s Union—Meets Labor Temple, 
Monday 10 a. m., 4th Monday 8 p. m. 

Tailors No. 80—California Hall, Turk and Polk. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 636 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Telephone Operators No. 64A—44 Page. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet lst and Srd Tuesdays, 
1l a. m., 68 Haight, 

Tobacco Workers—Meet 8rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 

Trackmen No. 
Temple. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 

Undertakers—John Driscoll, Sec’y., 741 Valencia. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

United Leather Workers (Saddlery Workers)— 
Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays. Labor Temple, 
United Leather Workers (Tanners)—Meet Ist and 
3rd Wed., Mangles Hall, 24th and Folsom. 
United Trunk, B-; and Suitcase Workers—Tiv. 

Hall, Albion Avenue. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, $ p. m.; 
828 Mission. : 

Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1095 Market. 

Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. ste 

Watchmen—Meet Ist Thuraday 1p. m, 8rd 


Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple, James Dunn 
206 Woolsey 8t. : 


Water Workers—Labor Temple. 
Web ‘Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


2nd 


687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 


Anglo Bldg., 
Sixteenth and - 
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VOL, XIX. 


THE CHARGE. 


(In the March 9 issue of the S. F. Daily News 
appeared the following editorial slandering the 
work of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education.) 

The New York Evening Post, which has been 
investigating the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, makes the following charges: 

1. That less than 250 American veterans dis- 
abled in the war have been trained and placed 
in jobs by the board. 

2. That the board has 3242 employees—one 
clerk for every 10 disabled veterans. 

3. That last December the salaries of the 
board’s employees totaled $386,807, or about $120 
each, while the amount spent in rehabilitating 
disabled ex-service men was $139,335, or only 
$6.50 each. ; 

4. That a case typical of the board’s extrava- 
gance is the action of its New York office in 
moving to new quarters, jumping its rent from 
$21,000 to $80,000 a year. 

5. That of 210,000 incapacitated soldiers, sailors 
and marines who have registered with the board 
for vocational training, only 31,000 have been 
approved for training, 19,825 are actually in train- 
ing, and at least 80,000 unquestionably eligible 
are still waiting for the board to unwind its red 
tape and pass on their cases. 

6. The vocational board is also attacked by 
the American Legion Weekly. It charges that 
frequently six months elapse between the dis- 
charge of the disabled soldier from hospital and 
the beginning of his training by the board, dur- 
ing which time the soldier has nothing to live 
on except the average compensation of $15 a 
month under the war risk insurance risk. 

7. It also charges that the disabled veteran is 
practically made to pay for his own training, and 
the vocational board to him is little better than 
an employment agency. 

8. The vocational board has had charge of 
training disabled veterans since June 27, 1919, 
Its bill for the first year is $36,000,000. 

The congressional act that delivered disabled 
veterans into the board’s hands make it answer- 
able to no governmental executive, not even the 
President. It is answerable only to Congress. 
The duty of investigating the charges against the 
board is squarely up to Congress. 


THE REFUTATION. 


(The following reply in behalf of the Federal 
Board refutes the slanderous charges first made 
by the New York Evening Post and repub- 
lished by the S. F. Daily News.) 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
replies to the malicious, untruthful charges made 
by the New York Evening Post as follows: 

1. To return a veteran to industry before he 
is properly trained would be inhuman and de- 
feat the purposes of the work. The training 
period is still in its infancy—industry has stead- 
fast laws which regulate training periods—they 
will not be disturbed. 

2. Let the officials of District 12, working 
under intensive pressure often into the long 
hours of the night without extra compensation 
—let every one of these—every stenographer and 
office clerk of District 12, refute this malicious 
libel. 

3. The employees of this board work harder 
and receive less compensation for their service 
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A Deadly Parallel 


than in any other department of the Govern- 
ment. Men being trained receive from $80 to 
$150 per month according to dependants. So, 
instead of $139,335 being paid by the 14 districts 
last December, San Francisco office alone paid 
$170,000 to the veterans in this district, an aver- 
age of $100 each. 

4. There are marble halls in the Flood building, 
but the offices rented by the Federal Board do 
not express luxury or extravagance. The active 
energy and earnest expression of every employee 
and the evidences of intensive application, be- 
speak the loyalty of every patriot engaged in 
the noble work of assisting our disabled veterans. 

5. Statistics from other nations give 10 per 
cent as the number wounded who received voca- 
tional handicaps. Uncle Sam, on these figures, 
should have a total of 21,000. On February 14, 
1920, 45,962 veterans had been approved for 
training, with 30,000 actually in training. Cali- 
fornia had 12,000 wounded, which by average 
would give 1200 men to be trained, whereas on 
February 29, 1920, 2861 men had been approved 
for training, with 2000 actually in training, truly 
a glorious record of service rendered to our vet- 
erans by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

6. Malicious editorials which would convey 
impressions that the American Legion, the 
American Red Cross or the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education are at each other’s throat 
are destructive in their motive. Each of these 
organizations give service to our veterans—the 
very nature of the work compels each unit to 
co-operate to the limit. The Federal Board had 
the double problem of organizing its forces to 
perform work which had never before been per- 
formed in the history of the world and when it 
is now possible to place a man in training 24 
hours after he leaves the hospital, charges of red 
tape sound like the braying of that famous steed 
that Balaam caused to speak. 

7. Let the average of $100 per month to each 
trainee express Uncle Sam’s care for the boys. 

8. Congress to date has donated $23,000,000 to 
this noble work. Be a booster to encourage its 
work, which means so much to labor. Remem- 
ber that organized labor has used all its power 
and influence for 12 years to make the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education a__ living 
possibility. 

——————_@Iq_____. 
THE CASE IN A NUT-SHELL. 


The thoughtless trade unionist who only hopes 
to better his condition by waiting for the price 
of living to go up or down, will have to revise 
his philosophy when he reads what a labor-hat- 
ing press bureau offered for insertion in our 
paper the other day. It is so good to confound 
our high-cost-of-living philosopher with that we 
reproduce it in all its wit and brevity: 

“Now comes Lewis Judson and family, who 
live comfortably on twelve dollars a week and 
pay off a mortgage on the home. 

“There is no greater fallacy than that wages 
must be based on cost of living because one fam- 
ily will live on what another family wastes. 

“What a family spends and what it could live 
for are two entirely different things and have no 
relation to wages earned.” 

———_g—_____ 


Russia—the strikeless Eden—will the capital- 
ists go there? 


ALLIED PRINTING TRADES. 


In October, 1919, there was formed an Allied 
Printing Trades Joint Committee on Closer 
Affiliation, composed of five representatives from 
each of the nine unions affiliated with the San 
Francisco Allied Printing Trades Council. The 
purpose of this body was to devise ways and 
means of bringing about a closer affiliation com- 
pact between the unions of the printing trades, 
in accordance with the principles adopted by the 
California Allied Printing Trades Conference at 
the convention held in the city of Oakland last 
July. 

At a special meeting of the Closer Affiliation 
Committee held Wednesday evening, February 
11, 1920, a tentative plan intended to bring about 
the much-sought proposition of closer affilia- 
tion was unanimously adopted, and was referred 
to affiliated unions for consideration and action. 
To date, this tentative plan has been ratified by 
six unions—the Mailers, Newspaper Writers, 
Press Assistants, Printing Pressman, Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers and the Web Pressmen. 
The question is pending before the Bookbinders 
and Bindery Women, Photo Engravers and the 
Typographical Union. 

There is to be a convention of the printing 
trades unions of the Pacific Coast to be held in 
the city of Spokane, Wash., from April 12 to 15, 
and longer if business demands it. At this con- 
vention it is proposed to amalgamate two organi- 
zations—the California Allied Printing Trades 
Conference and the Northwest Printing Trades 
Conference—into a body to be known as the Pa- 
cific Slope Allied Printing Trades Conference. 
Much good is expected to be accomplished in 
the way of bettering the working conditions and 
increasing the wages of the rank and file of the 
membership by the new body, if the benefits that 
have been derived from the influence that has 
been wielded by the California Allied Printing 
Trades Conference and the Northwest Printing 
Trades Conference can be taken as a criterion. 

Gradually, the members of the different print- 
ing trades unions are beginning to realize, as 
the employers have long ago realized, that or- 
ganization and more organization will surely 
bring results! 

Ferdinand Barbrack has been elected to repre- 
sent the San Francisco Allied Printing Trades 
Council at the Spokane convention. Word has 
been received that C. L. J. Browne is going to 
Spokane as the representative of the Oakland 
Typographical Union, Wm. Darrow is to repre- 
sent the San Jose Typos, and that Fred Ewald 
was elected to represent the San Francisco 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers; and that the 
following unions will elect delegates during the 
month: Fresno, Sacramento and _ Stockton 
Typos, and the San Francisco Printing Pressmen. 

es 


GOOD NEWS. 


During the past it has been found necessary 
to publish the fact that Washington Council and 
Carmel Institute of the Young Men’s and Young 
Ladies’ Institutes, giving entertainments con- 
jointly, have been employing non-union musi- 
cians. It is now a great pleasure to announce 
that these two organizations have resolved to 
employ only union musicians hereafter, and this 
good news is gladly published. 
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Phone Market 3390 


GUS H. WILD 


TIRE AND REPAIRING CO. 
Tires and Vulcanizing 


590 VALENCIA STREET NEAR 17TH 
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BEST QUALITY OF MEAT AT THE 


EMPIRE MARKET 


2374 MISSION STREET 
Near Twentieth Street SAN FRANCISCO 


Phone Mission 599 


The Greater City Lumber Co. 


LUMBER, MILL WORK and BUILDING SUPPLIES 
ON SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Office and Yard: 
3111 to 3129 MISSION STREET, Near Army 
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22nd & Mission | 
Geary & Fillmore 
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Fifth and Market 
Seventh and Market 


THERE’S A DIFFERENCE ‘INVESTIGATE | INVESTIGATE 


FRANK G. BEMIS 


HIGH CLASS TAILOR 
BUY THAT SUIT NOW 


Made Upstairs 


714 MARKET ST. 


HARVARD SHOES 
$4.00 to $9.00 


UNION MADE 


Ten Stores on the Coast 


1124 MARKET STREET AT SEVENTH 
2649 MISSION STREET NEAR 22ND 
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HARRIS BREAD SHOP 


THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FRESH 
BAKED BREAD, CAKES OR 
DOUGHNUTS IN THE MISSION 

2594 MISSION ST. Near Corner 22nd 
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WE LOOK FOR UNION LABEL 
WHEN BUYING 


Siegel's Shirt Shop 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
HATS AND CAPS 


$ 

2234 MISSION ST. Between 18th & 19th § 
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i— tm $2.00 A WEEK 


(No Interest) 
PLACES THIS 


Large Grafonola 


IN YOUR HOME 
IMMEDIATELY 


-EEINSELEN 


3285 MISSION STREET, AT 29TH 
(OPEN EVENINGS) 


Everything in Music 
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STATUS OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 


By John E. Bennett. 
(Tenth Article; Book Rights Reserved.) 


The Root Cause of the Trouble in Society. 


Men in savagery get their living direct from 
Nature. That is, the savage takes fish from the 
river, and the fish is his full ration. Or he kills 
a deer, and finds in its carcass food, and in its 
hide raiment. But civilized man does not do 
that. If he takes fish or deer the quarry is not 
to him full ration. He requires with it a hun- 
dred things which society contains. He does 
not even take the animals as does the savage. 
He uses a net, not a spear; a rifle, not a stone 
nor an arrow. And these implements he does 
not make himself, but he receives them from 
society. 

With such equipment, civilized man in taking 
fish or deer, takes not for himself, but for so- 
ciety. For he will daily haul the seine, but of 
its catch of many bushels a fish or two suffices 
him. The rest he delivers to society. 

Hence culture makes of each of us instruments 
to serve society, and to furnish society with 
ever-increasing abundance. The seine hauled on 
the shore where the fish are few, is increased 
in its catching powers by the boat which puts 
to sea where the fish are pentiful. And this 
boat, once laboriously propelled by oars, then 
reliant upon precarious winds, comes ultimately 
to be absolved from both oars and sails, and, 
fitted with motors, it may increase the area of 
its cruise, hence enlarge the catch, and make 
punctual the time of its delivery. 

Thus nature through lifting the mind in cul- 
ture, makes it continuously more ascendant over 
matter, rewarding the same degree of human 
exertion with ever greater yields. The powers 
of each unit—or person—in society to produce 
and supply are enormously enhanced. Where- 
fore Nature intends man in society to dwell in 
plenty, in physical comfort, and consequently in 
mental and spiritual harmony. But it is the 
quality of the Protective System with its Centri- 
petal Trend to defy the ordinances of Nature in 
thus producing plenty for men, and to bring 
them scarcity and bitter want, though they be 
equipped with means to furnish themselves with 
fullness, with exuberance. 

Thus we see that while the savage in pro- 
curing his living from Nature deals directly and 
acts alone, the cultured man in such matter 
does not do so. He deals with Nature indirectly, 
and he acts through others. Reduce civilized 
man to direct resort to Nature for his suste- 
nance and he loses his culture. Strip any man 
naked and send him abroad into the wilds wholly 
banished from his kind, and however verdant 
the land or profuse the fauna, he will soon re- 
vert to savagery. 

The man in civilization, in getting his living, 
often does not consume any of his own product, 
but it is consumed altogether by others. There are 
men digging, and others cutting diamonds who 
have never worn diamonds. Men yonder are build- 
ing ships who have never ridden upon ships. 
Yet while their product is to them in no sense 
a ration, they nevertheless are by society ra- 
tioned for it. The essential quality of these 
incidents is that beyond savagery men cannot 
live alone. To live at all they must have the 
help of others. This help,—this giving of this 
thing for that thing,—is service. Hence men in 
society can only exist through serving each 
other, and such service is co-operation. 

Man has utterly mo choice in this matter. For 
the fact rests upon one of the basic laws of 
Nature in sociology,—the sixth law, viz.: “Maa 
increases his population faster than wild food 
increases to nourish him.” A _ savage family 
will multiply to eat up all the wild food within 
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a given area. Then some of the members must 
emigrate—push on to new hunting grounds. But 
they will not go out fast enough to relieve the 
congestion. Man is not natively a wanderer. He 
is a home-stayer; and he will cling to the site 
of his birth if he be permitted. The pressure of 
numbers on the wild food of the area which 
forces some to leave will force others of the tribe 
to endeavors to increase the food supply by ar- 
tificial means. That is, animals when caught in 
the chase instead of being consumed will be held 
and bred and tended; and the food supply of the 
area is thereby enlarged. 

Thus we have what? We have the mind rising 
from lower to higher ways of using the earth 
to feed the people, whereby a larger number 
may be provisioned from the same area. This 
increase of knowledge of ways and means of 
using the land to ever greater provision, pro- 
ceeds through what I call Initiative——meaning 
bright ideas of how to do things, that is, to co- 
operate, in better ways to achieve larger and 
more varied results; and this initiative constitutes 
culture. So we have this great fact: that for 
increasing population to subsist upon the same 
area of the earth, its culture must rise com- 
mensurate with the growth of numbers. San 
Francisco could not possibly support a popula- 
tion of 650,000 upon the area of its site if the 
culture of its people was that of those who oc- 
cupied the spot in 1840. A people who knew 
nothing else than how to graze cattle could not 
subsist upon the acreage of the City and County 
of San Francisco to the number of 640,000. 

By this I do not mean that the provision which 
the people consume is taken from a particular 
spot which a group may occupy. Such is not 
the case with any group or with any person. 
But upon such area, whether it be that of the 
State of Texas or that of the City of New York, 
they do such things in co-operation with those 
elsewhere that they bring thither to themselves 
whatsoever they desire. 

This co-operation therefore, being necessary 
for men in society to subsist, and the earth be- 
ing the site of their co-operation, without the 
use of which they cannot co-operate, the degree 
of the possible effectiveness of that co-operation 
is reflected in the extent of value contained in 
each separate piece of land. Value is the basis 
of co-operation. Men cannot co-operate in so- 
ciety without the presence of value. There must 
be value in two aspects: present and prospective. 
If value exists in society and it is warehoused 
and cannot be used, society will suffer unem- 
ployment of a proportionate number of its per- 
sons for lack of use of that value. We then see, 
as we saw in the last article, that for anyone to 
hold out of use value in land, or social value, is 
to withhold some one or more persons from co- 
operating. For value in land is a negative power 
corresponding to the positive power in some 
person to use the land in the particular way that 
its value indicates. That is, if this farm of mine 
is adapted in soil, climate and transportation to 
growing figs, and I priced it at $1000 per acre 
for such purpose, if there was no person in the 
country who knew how to grow figs, or know- 
ing how was not capitalized, ready and willing 
to use it for such purpose, the land could have 
no value for such use. 

The precise way in which value in land js 
made we shall note later. But it is generated 
through the rise in initiative: that is, the pres- 
ence of culture and of increasing culture. And 
while the social value is the creation of initiative 
it is expanded and spread over added areas by 
increase of population. Population or its in- 
crease alone will not make value in land. If we 
had on the site of San Francisco 400,000 Zulus 
from Africa, instead of the people who are now 
here, the site of the city would have no value. 
With the buildings built of reeds and roofed 
with grass you could buy any lot on Market 
street for a red tin can of tobacco. And if you 
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increased that population from 400,000 to 600,069 
there would be no value added to the land 
thereby. The reason would be that the Africans 
would be without initiative. They would not 
be co-operative. They would take their living 
direct from nature,—fish from the bay. The lots 
would severally contain no power to enable a 
user to co-operate with society in higher ways 
than he could do without employing such power 
—which is the quality of value in land. The 
people having no initiative, the lots would be 
without value. 


If population did not increase but initiative 
increased, value in land would rise and increase. 
If we should take a county in California,—Fresno 
County, for instance, peopled by 20,000 persons, 
such as it may have been thirty years ago; and 
the culture of the county changed from growing 
barley to growing figs; and in the town the 
buildings changed from one-story shacks to four 
and ten-story structures with business accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding population did not in- 
crease by a single person, yet the value of the 
land would have increased. Fresnoites selling 
land to each other would get continuously more 
for it as the general scale of industry rose to 
higher levels. 


This brings us clearly in sight of the cause of 
the trouble in society. Let us, indeed, be joyful 
in this fact; for we have here the great secret 
of the ages. We have here the cause of all the 
woe in the world now, or that ever has been 
since civilization began; and which when under- 
stood, and the remedy applied, all strife and 
disturbance in the human family will forever 
disappear, and harmony among the humans 
everywhere will reign forever. 

It is this: that as Initiative rises to deposit 
increased value upon land, the land with its 
value is not brought into use to keep pace with 
it. Instead of the land being moved from the 
lower to the higher use as culture increases, by 
far the larger part of the value thus deposited 
is held out of use. 

The reason it is held out of use is that the 
landowner, under the Protective System, is not 
a user but an extractor. That is, the political 
arrangement is such that it does not appear to 
the landowner to be to his interest to place the 
land to a higher use when value has accreted 
upon it, whereby he would be pouring into so- 
ciety increase of product, but his interests lie in 
holding the value out of use. The reason he 
does this is that he may extract from society 
for its use a larger sum than society is at that 
time willing to give. Indisposed to accept the 
sum which society is willing today to give for 
its use, the landowner keeps the value idle, or 
applied to a lower use, and he so holds it that 
future society may give him the price he asks. 
The lot is a basin to receive social value as grow- 
ing industry deposits value upon it. He holds 
this basin to accumulate this value, and he will 
release it to society when the price he asks for 
it is paid. 

Here, then, we shall get at the bottom of the 
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Centripetal Trend: With these hundred shacks 
in Fresno, and the county growing barley hay, 
the best lot in town is worth $100. Some one in 
San Francisco runs a railroad down there and 
makes the town a station; the lots and the 
county acreage take on value. Then some one 
starts growing peaches, and presently there are 
fifty farms set to this fruit; the lots and acre- 
age take on value. Three packing houses start 
up in town; value again. Someone puts in a 
telephone system; more value. The muscat grape 
is brought to the country and forty hay ranches 
start growing raisins; more value everywhere. 
A street car line comes to town, and a big 
grocery goes up on fhe corner; again more 
value. And while all this enterprise, or Initia- 
tive, is rising, numbers are being added to the 
population to carry forward the culture. 

Now if as this value accreted, falling heaviest 
on the lands at the center of the town, and least 
on those at the edge of the county, the land 
were moved to change in use, rising from the 
lower to the higher use, production would al- 
ways be 100 per cent. Everyone would be em- 
ployed to full efficiency. But such has never 
been the case. Should we look at the place at 
any time we should find only here and there 
a piece of land fittingly used according to its 
value. The value of the land throughout both 
town and county would be for the most part 
held out of use. We saw in the last article that 
throughout the whole Nation less than forty 
per cent of the value in land is used. The land- 
owner is quick to appreciate the arrival of this 
value, for promptly he raises the price of his 
land to cover it. But he does not use the land 
to fit the value. Thereby society is deprived of 
a vast new product which otherwise would be 
delivered to it. 


More than this: the landowner always carries 
his price higher than the value. Therefore every 
stroke of Initiative by increasing the value and 
causing advance of price, makes the land more 
difficult of access by industry; for to get upon 
it requires ever more capital investment. Here 
is where we have the Trend; for, we shall later 
see, this process tends to weaken society; and 
with free land gone, it will turn cultivated lands 
to pasture; it will make vacant stores, and dis- 
mantle factories; it will throw the multitude of 
people out of ownership into tenantry, and draw 
ownership of all property to the center, concen- 
trating it into few hands. 


Thus we see how the landowner is made a 
clog to progress, to culture; a force against Na- 
ture, to arrest the mind on its course from the 
lower to the higher plane, through preventing 
the land from moving freely from the lower to 
the higher use. 

wo 


LABOR PARTY DOINGS. 


Formation of a California branch of the Na- 
tional Labor party, organized recently in Chi- 
cago, was postponed for two weeks, at a mass 
meeting held last Sunday at the Labor Temple. 

More than 200 delegates representing fifty un- 
ions of the bay counties met to take the initial 
steps in the organization of the party, but action 
was postponed at the request of representatives 
of the San Francisco Labor Council and the 
Alameda Central Labor Council. 

Although it was said that the sentiment of the 
meeting was strongly in favor of forming the 
party for an aggressive fight in the coming cam- 
paign, it was decided after five hours’ debate 
that such a party must have the unified backing 
of labor in order to accomplish its purpose. 

The San Francisco Labor Council and the 
Alameda County Central Labor Council have 
gone on record as opposing the formation of a 
California branch of the national party and have 
pledged full support to the announced policy of 
the American Federation of Labor to concen- 
trate the voting strength of labor upon the elec- 
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tion of men to municipal, State and National 
office who have supported labor’s cause. 

This support is to be given regardless of party 
affiliations to the men who have had a “fair” 
labor record or who pledge themselves to fight 
for the political measures sponsored by organ- 
ized labor. 

The National Labor party proposes to place in 
the field a complete ticket, from a candidate to 
the Presidency down to the lowest elective office. 
It is modeled after the English plan of uniting 
organized labor, the Socialist vote and the in- 
tellegentia into one political group. 

Gompers’ plan proposes to establish a strong 
group in Congress who are pledged to vote for 
the measures sponsored by organized labor, and 
who will act as a balance of power in matters 
of Federal legislation. 

E. D. Nolan, president of Machinists’ Union 
No. 68, was elected chairman of the meeting 
last Sunday which met to consider the question 
of forming a local branch of the National Labor 
party. J. S. Dixon was elected vice-chairman, 
and Edward Newman secretary. 

Paul Scharrenberg, secretary of the California 
State Federation of Labor; Robert W. Burton, 
president of the Bay Cities Metal Trades Coun- 
cil; M. J. McGuire, vice-president of the San 
Francisco Labor Council, and Edward Hurley, 
president of the Alameda County Central Labor 
Council, appeared before the convention and 
urged that the political policy of the American 
Federation of Labor be adopted in California. 

The meeting adjourned for two weeks after 
appointing a committee of nine to visit all de- 
partmental labor councils of the district and 
recommend a “political labor policy which shall 
receive the universal indorsement of organized 
labor. 

ee 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

Fifteen thousand six hundred and ninety stu- 
dents are affiliated with the University of Cali- 
fornia, the statistical summary printed in the 
semi-annual directory shows. Of this number 


8555 are enrolled in the colleges at Berkeley 
alone. Eight hundred seventy are graduate and 
7685 are undergraduate students. Ninety-two 


State University students are studying at the 
University Farm, Davis; fifty-three are in the 
Hastings College of the Law, and 412 in the 
various medical schools in San Francisco; and 
1416 students are in the Los Angeles Medical 
Department and Southern Branch of the Univer- 
sity. Students registered in the summer session 
numbered 4322, 

This summary does not include students of 
the State University enrolled in the Extension 
Division courses, the short courses in agriculture, 
the University Farm School, or the California 
School of Fine Arts. An inclusion of these 
members of the University of California would 
probably bring the grand total to 25,000 students. 

There are 1515 officers and assistants in the 
University. 

——— ee 
The wicked flee when no man pursueth. 
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CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIES ASS’N. 
Coincident with the inauguration of new poli- 
cies and lines of action the titles “Home Industry 
League of California” passes out of existence 
and henceforth the organization will be known 
as the “California Industries Association,” with 
headquarters in the Call Building, San Fran- 
cisco. In a circular letter to the press, the or- 
ganization promises to conduct an aggressive 
campaign to extend the markets for California 
products, at home as well as abroad. California 
people spend a billion dollars a year for Eastern 
made goods. Although a great wheat State we 
purchase over one million dollars worth of 
crackers and biscuits and another million dollars 
worth of milk. Our grocery stores buy 85 per 
cent of their goods from the East. 
——_——___ &-—____—_ 
ANTI-RADICAL ORDINANCE VOID. 
That the criminal syndicalism ordinance en- 
acted by the city of Los Angeles is so broal 
and sweeping in its provisions that it would pre- 
vent the invoking of the initiative, referendum 
and recall in an effort to bring about a peaceful 
change in form of government, was the decision of 
the State Supreme Court of California last week 
in granting a writ of habeas corpus to Anna 
Hartman and Dave Weifman, now serving 120 
days in the Los Angeles county jail for display- 
ing emblems of an organization alleged to be 
antagonistic to the Government of the United 
States. Under the decision of the Supreme Court 
Miss Hartman and Weifman are ordered released 
from custody. The court held that no city has 
a right to enact an ordinance which will prevent 
the display of flags or emblems of any organiza- 
tion that advocates a peaceful change in existing 
form of government. 


“The best time to loaf is after you’re dead.”— 
Forbes Magazine. 
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‘SHIPYARDS AT STANDSTILL. 


“Production in the foundries and shipyards of 
the bay district not only is at a standstill but 
hundreds of thousands of dollars -are being 
wasted by the incompetent non-union workers 
employed in these establishments.” 


Such was the statement of Frank C. Miller, 
secretary of the Bay Cities Metal Trades Coun- 
cil, who reported to the San Francisco Labor 
Council last Friday night. 


“The strike was never in better condition and 
victory is in sight,” Miller declared. “Between 
60 and 70 commercial shops have met the condi- 
tions of our council and are operating as fair 
shops. 

“The employers are weakening all along the 
line. A number of them have indicated a will- 
ingness to negotiate with us. They would come 
to terms immediately were it not for fear of 
the Steel Trust, which threatens to withhold its 
steel if they do so.” 

As an example of the incompetency of the 
workers employed in the shipyards, Miller said 
that a few days ago the steamer Quadlin was 
being prepared for its trial trip at the Moore 
Shipbuilding Co., when the “skilled” mechanics 
made a bad error in connecting the engines. The 
result was that the engines were destroyed and 
that more than $50,000 worth of damage was 
done. 


In the Bay Point yard of the Pacific Coast 
Shipbuilding Co. the incompetency of the men 
has been so glaring that the attention of Special 
Federal Attorney Schlesinger has been called 
to the conditions in the yard. Schlesinger is 
investigating the shipyards of the Pacific Coast. 

The Bay Cities Metal Trades Council sent a 
communication to Schlesinger in which it 
charged that riveting gangs in this yard are 
averaging as low as 28 to 34 rivets a day. It was 
further charged that rivets whose average cost 
should be about five cents are costing as much 
as 47 and 57 cents. 

The communication, in part, follows: 

“The Bay Point yard of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
building Co. at the present time has but 15 rivet- 
ers and 14 chippers and caulkers at work. Prior 
to the strike, October 1, this yard employed be- 
tween 150 and 200 riveters and about 100 chip- 
pers and caulkers. 

“The total unfitness of these men for the -ex- 
pert work of shipbuilding is shown by their 
weekly output. For the week ending February 
14, an average of 34 rivets per gang per day was 
driven. The average cost of a rivet on Hull No. 
944 was 46.7 cents, for this week. On Hull No. 
945, but 981 rivets were driven during the week. 
The average cost of a rivet was 22.4 cents. 

“During the war and up to October 1 the aver- 
age cost of a rivet was five cents. A day’s work 
for a gang was between 400 and 500 rivets. 

“These gangs that are driving 34 rivets a day 
receive the same wages that were paid the gangs 
that drove between 400 and 500 rivets. The dif- 
ference in the cost is borne by the public. 

“For the week ending February 21, eight gangs 
working on Hull No. 944 drove an average of 
28 rivets per gang per day. The average cost of 
a rivet on this hull was 57.3 cents. 

“On Hull No. 945 for this same week the aver- 
age cost of a rivet was 19.9 cents. 

“For the week ending February 28, 57 rivets 
per gang per day were driven. On Hull No. 947 
during this week, 160 rivets were driven by two 
gangs. The average cost of a rivet was 20 cents. 

“These figures, we believe, show conclusively 
that ship production in this particular yard is 
virtually at a standstill. They show, moreover, 
the tremendous amount of money that is being 
wasted.” 

Since these charges were made, Shipping 
Board inspectors have ordered the Bay Point 
yard to discontinue work on two hulls until men 
that are competent to do the work are obtained. 

The total closing of several yards because of 
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their inability to get enough skilled workers is 
expected daily. 

The. international officers of the unions in- 
volved in the strike will arrive in San Fran- 
cisco March 22. These officers were parties to 
the agreements, violation of which by the em- 
ployers cause the strike. It is expected that 
their presence will bring about very definite 
results. 

Contributions to support the strike are coming 
in from all over the United States and Canada. 
More money is needed, however, according to 
Secretary Miller, to provide for the strikers and 
their families. 

“Our battle is the battle of all organized labor,” 
Miller said. “If we are defeated, other organiza- 
tions will be picked out one by one for attack. 
If we win, as I have no doubt we will, the em- 
ployers of the country will be taught that a reso- 
lute labor organization cannot be broken.” 

———-@——_______ 
RETAIL SHOE CLERKS. 

The Retail Shoe Clerks Union No. 410 has 
been successful in signing up an agreement with 
the downtown retail shoe firms by which they 
agree to open their stores for business at 9 a. m. 
and close at 6 p. m. every day in the week. The 
union is now endeavoring to get the shoe mer- 
chants of the Mission and Fillmore street dis- 
tricts to agree to close their stores at 6 p. m. 
every day except Saturday, when they will be 
kept open until 9 o’clock in the evening instead 
of 10 o’clock, as at present. The union is con- 
ducting a campaign of publicity in behalf of the 
clerks’ union card, which purchasers are asked 
to demand of the clerk when purchasing shoes. 

————— 

“Move or you will find yourself removed.”— 

Forbes Magazine. 
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The S. F. Chronicle wants to know why the 
city’s 444% bonds cannot be sold at a price over 
87 cents, although other cities can sell bonds 
bearing such interest very decidedly higher than 
87 cents, and although San Francisco has never 
defaulted on any obligation and is never likely 
to do so. The answer is not far to seek. It is 
because we have such an un-San Francisco daily 
press, which seems to have nothing else to pub- 
lish than slander upon our city government and 
the extravagant manner in which it handles pub- 
lic funds. Capital is notoriously timid, and never 
takes any chances in regard to investments. Who 
would invest their money in the bonds of a city 
whose officials are said to be withholding all in- 
formation from the public to cover up bad and 
extravagant management. 


—— oe 


Picketing by aeroplane is a new form of pick- 
eting invented by J. W. Buzzell, State organizer 
of the California Federation of Labor, who re- 
cently distributed circulars from the air to work- 
men in unfair shipyards. If this kind of picket- 
ing should become general, all existing picketing 
ordinances and equity rules will need amend- 
ment, if they are to protect unfair employers 
and labor-hating institutions generally from the 
inroads of this sort of free speech and press. 
In San Francisco the people after a strenuous 
fight and by a small majority adopted an anti- 
picketing ordinance, which long ago became an- 
tiquated as it did only cover the older styles 
of picketing, such as walking in front of a 
place carrying a banner, or making an outcry 
as to the nature of the grievance of the em- 
ployees. Only the Greek restaurants and the 
Chinese dry-goods stores seem to have en- 
joyed a modicum of protection through the 
enactment of this ordinance. If they should 
seek to amend it at the polls, it is certain that 
a counter movement will be made to repeal the 
entire ordinance, as by this time it ought to be 
plain to merchants and employers generally 
that all that the legislation accomplishes is to 
protect the unfair and conscienceless competitor 
who by exploitation of his employees is able to 
undersell and take away the business from the 
honest and fair merchant and employer. 
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Labor and Prohibition 


According to the editor of the Literary Digest, “labor leaders know the views 
of the workers as well as politicians know the wishes of their constituents, pos- 
sibly better, for unionized labor makes its wants known in no uncertain manner.” 
Acting on that assumption the editor undertook to submit to the duly elected offi- 
cials of labor organization throughout the country the following question: “Has 
prohibition been a benefit to the workingmen and their families?” The replies to 
that question were duly tabulated and published in the issue of the Literary Digest 
for March 138th. 

There were 526 replies received, of which 30 per cent stated that “a poll was 
taken on the question at a regular meeting.” The replies are interesting to read 
by reason of their variety and evident attempt at hitting the mark, or expressing 
the average sentiment of the members of organized labor in the locality from which 
the reply was sent. 

We doubt the possibility of accurately ascertaining the so-called average senti- 
ment of labor constituencies by such procedure. We reject the assumption that a 
labor leader deserving the name would limit himself like the politician to merely 
guessing at the wishes of his constituency on the question, without also advising 
the membership what their attitude thereon should be. 

There is more idealism in labor leaders than the procedure takes account of. 
And the’same goes for the rank and file of labor. No matter what the individual 
officer or member may desire for himself, his action as a responsible officer and 
member will be governed not by his own wishes but by what he thinks best for the 
membership or society in general. 

Action in a union meeting is no more representative of individual sentiment of 
the members than similar action by an individual officer. It is a fact that union 
meetings generally are attended only by what is termed the active membership, 
those who shape the policies and destinies of the union, The overwhelming ma- 
jority of these act not from individual but from idealistic or altruistic motives. 
Often it occurs that they take action not at all approved by the general member- 
ship, but which is acquiesced in nevertheless by reason of the well-known fact just 
described. It is like children taking the advice of their parents or teachers, no 
matter how much they may disagree with it for selfish reasons. 

On the question posited by the Literary Digest a great diversity of opinion 
exists, even in the same individual on different days. General sentiment, however, 
is crystallizing, and it may be taken for granted that it will form itself midway 
between the two extremes—prohibition and everything wide open. California has 
always rejected prohibitory legislation at the polls, and is likely to continue to 
do so. But no Californian, whether former dry or wet, which are the appellations 
of two opposite and uncompromising attitudes, will deny that prohibition has cured 
the real evils of the liquor traffic, but will also perceive that it has produced evils 


of its own, which wets and drys together may modify so as to reach the 
happy medium. 

The sins of the saloon, road-house and cafe chantant, will be gone forever. 
Likewise off the map is the saloon influence in politics. But beer with the hot 
dog, the vino with the French or Italian dinner, and the wine at the marriage 
feast or social reception will come into its own again. Prohibition has overreached 
itself and the pendulum is swinging back, and will continue to do so until equili- 
brium is reached. Both the wets and the drys must acknowledge the error of ex- 
tremism, and thus the Prohibition experiment will result in a saner conception of 
what constitutes the function of stimulants. 

As far as San Francisco is concerned, there is no one who can assume to spealk 
for labor on the question, as not a union or any central body has gone on record on 
the question since prohibition was established. Hence, if any one has spoken for 
labor here, he has no credentials and his statement must be taken in the light of 
individual or altruistic motives. 


Friday, March 19, 1920, 


Friday, March 19, 1920. 
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Some labor papers think that compulsory la- 
bor in Russia is good, though all labor papers 
think it bad for the United States. We think 
it is bad for any country to come to that point 
where anybody will be driven to labor by the 
bayonet. 


Manufacturers are the backbone of industry, 
says an exchange. We feel like amending the 
motion by striking out the word “manufacturers” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “manu- 
factures.” The reason for the amendment is to 
give recognition to labor as being a part of in- 
dustry as well as the entrepreneur or capitalist. 


Prejudice is worse than mere ignorance. Pre- 
judice is faith or belief in anything acquired on 
the mere say-so of an ancestor or other person 
held in esteem or considered an authority. At 
its base lies its code of evidence. Prejudice 
arrives at conclusions without personal thought 
or investigation. To fight prejudice is like fight- 
ing out of the element in which humanity moves 
and has its existence. It is like pulling a hornet’s 
nest over one’s ears. Thus prejudice is harder 
to combat and convince of being wrong than 
simple ignorance. For prejudice is lack of rea- 
son and knowledge, plus a will and determina- 
tion to stick to its error. 


The present attempt at a clean-up in the police 
courts will have little or no permanent effect 
until this city provides a system of dispensing 
justice free. As long as attorneys and their 
adjutants are needed to represent and assist the 
violators of the law in buying justice, which 
mostly means an acquittal, we will always have 
the condition of graft and profiteering, that is 
the charging of as high fees and prices as the 
clients are able to pay. Modern society has de- 
parted from the principles of the magna charta 
which declare: “To none will we sell, to none 
deny or delay, right or justice.” Free justice is 
an ancient principle that should be restored to 
pristine vigor, and to that end, we favor a char- 
ter amendment for the establishment of elected 
attorneys to both prosecute and defend all vio- 
lators of the law, such attorney to be paid by 
the city, and that no accused person be required 
to pay for the services of the court and its at- 
torneys. 


Instead of passing legislation demanded by 
public opinion and making themselves generally 
useful in the promotion of peace, prosperity and 
contentment, the Republican majority in Con- 
gress has spent oceans of time and money to 
find out the costs and mistakes of the war, now 
and always irreparable. They have succeeded 
in exhausting the funds of public patience 
through this two-year tedious and expensive 
hunt for campaign arguments and_ election 
Propaganda. Because certain gentlemen were 
not given portfolios to represent the Nation at 
the Paris conference they are now working over- 
time to make the Treaty of Versailles as big a 
failure as the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, which proved 
disastrous to both the victors and the vanquished. 
But there is a great consolation coming, repub- 
lics like mules have good hind-sight and an un- 
questioned ability to unseat their riders, and it 
takes no son of a prophet or feeler of the public 
pulse to know and foretell that the next Con- 
gress will not be full-blooded Republican but a 
real mongrel from the party standpoint. We 
venture to say the coming elections will be as 
great a blow to the party system in the United 
States as the last presidential election was to 
the party system in California. 
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“Oh, well!” said the Old Fogy. “Clothes do 
not make the man!” 
“Don’t you believe it,’ responded the Grouch. 


“Suits have made many a lawyer.”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


“When water becomes ice,” asked the teacher, 
“what is the great change that takes place?” 

“The greatest change, ma’am,” said the little 
boy, “is the change in price.’—Our Dumb 
Animals. 


Employer—Don’t you take off your hat when 
you ask for a job? 

Demobilized Poilu—Excuse me. I’m so used 
to my helmet that I feel bareheaded with this 
darned piece of felt on—Le Pays de France 
(Paris). 


The captain had ordered his men not to forage. 
That night he met a corporal coming in with a 
sheep over his shoulder. 

“Forget what I said this morning, Corporal?” 

“Well—well, no, Captain, but no blamed sheep 
can bite me and get away with it.’—The Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly. 


The brilliant wit of the bar looked at the 
moon-faced farm laborer, winked at his friends 
and whispered, “Now we’ll have some fun.” 

“Have you been married?” he began. 

“Y-e-e-s,” stammered the laborer, “once.” 

“Whom did you marry?” 

“A w-w-woman, sir.” 

“Come, my good man, of course it was a 
woman. Did you ever hear of anyone marrying 
a man?” 

“Ye-es, sir; my sister did.” 


A young Swede in South Dakota who had 
been sent out to collect bills for the general 
store, returned with this report: 

“Yon Brown, he say he pay when he sell his 
wheat; Ole Oleson, he say he pay when he sell 
his oats; and Yon Yonson, he say he pay in 
Yanuary.” 

“In January,” repeated the proprietor, sur- 
prised. “Why, he never set a date before. Are 
you sure he said January?” 

“Vell, Ay tank it bane Yanuary. He say it 
bane dam cold day when you get your money.”— 
Judge. 


A certain surgeon who was very young and 
also rather shy was invited to dinner by a lady 
who was at least fifty, but frivolous enough for 
twenty. At dinner she asked the young surgeon 
to carve a chicken and, not having done so be- 
fore, he failed lamentably. Instead of trying 
to cover his confusion, the hostess called atten- 
tion to it pointedly by looking down the table 
and saying loudly: 

“Well, you may be a very clever surgeon, but 
if I wanted a leg off I should not come to you to 
do it.” : 

“No, madam,” he replied politely, “but then, 
you see, you are not a chicken.” 


A certain rector just before the service was 
called to the vestibule to meet a couple who 
wanted to be married. He explained that there 
wasn’t time for the ceremony then. “But,” said 
he, “if you will be seated I will give an oppor- 
tunity at the end of the service for you to come 
forward, and I will then perform the ceremony.” 

The couple agreed, and at the proper time the 
clergyman said, “Will those who wish to be 
united in the holy bonds of matrimony please 
come forward?” Whereupon thirteen women and 
one man proceeded to the altar. 
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He used to get three bucks a day 
About ten years ago; 

And strange as it may seem today 
He saved a little dough. 

But strive at present as he may 
He can’t make both ends meet, 

The profiteer stands in the way, 
His game he cannot beat. 


A Sunday lid for which he used 
To pay three iron men 
He cannot purchase anywhere 
A penny under ten. 
The pair of shoes he bought for three 
Has skidded up to nine; 
It even costs him fifteen cents 
To get a decent shine. 


A suit once sold for twenty-two 
Is now marked forty-four; 

All other goods have aeroplaned 
Around a clothing store. 

Eggs eighty cents a dozen now 
That used to be a dime, 

And sugar’s gone to twenty cents, 
It simply is a crime. 


Meanwhile the greedy profiteer 
Grows bolder every day; 
Nor does it seem to worry him 
What people think or say. 
And so it goes, the workingman 
Has got to be the “goat,” 
And yet he has the remedy 
To change it all—the vote. 
—Thomas H. West, in Kansas City Labor 
Herald. 
2 eee 
CAUSE FOR ALARM. 

The other day we passed the Stockton Insane 
Asylum and saw a procession of insane women 
taken out for an airing on the sidewalk sur- 
rounding the institution. In most respects the 
women looked no different from other women 
except by the clothes they wore and that look 
of “being all out of sorts” that comes from 
wearing unsatisfactory garments. It is indeed a 
standing reproach against the good State of 
California that it does not provide proper 
raiment for its insane women. The garments 
were outlandish in colors and guiltless of 
tailored shape. Each wearer looked like a col- 
ored tub with protuberances for head and arms. 
Whatever the original cause of each woman’s 
form of insanity, we feel certain she can never 
recover sanity in such clothes. The sight of 
such would turn angels into brutes and brutes 
into still lower things. All acknowledge that 
clothes make the man, and that remark holds 
still more with woman. Just now there is a 
great scarcity of tailors and needle artists in 
this State, caused by the employers’ propaganda 
for the open shop and the dissatisfied workers 
leaving for the East. There is consequently 
great danger that the tailoring bosses may drive 
our youth, beauty and wisdom crazy for the lack 
of simple and artistic things to wear. The de- 
sire for dress, finery and trimmings is innate to 
civilized man and civilized woman. Anything 
that prevents the gratification of this legitimate 
desire will lower the mentality of the people 
and ultimately lead to such total extinction of 
intelligence as we saw at Stockton. The danger 
is real, and something heroic must be done to 
relieve the situation and provide our native sons 
and daughters with decent things to wear. 

———__¢g—____ 

Iron Trades Ball at the Exposition Audi- 

torium tomorrow evening, Saturday, March 20th. 
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DRASTIC RUSSIAN LABOR LAWS. 

We have received a copy of Soviet Russia’s 
Code of Labor Laws. They are too long for 
publication in this magazine but we shall from 
time to time publish chapters of same. As an in- 
troduction we publish the following statement 
which appeared in the press dispatches from New 
York under date of February 28th, and which we 
can verify fully as giving a clear explanation of 
these remarkable laws that have turned the heads 
of so many weak minds without a comprehension 
of their real meaning, if really carried into effect 
as they read. The New York comment reads: 

“The Soviet government of Russia, under its 
code of labor laws recently published, has im- 
posed upon labor a state of tyranny and serfdom 
without parallel in the history of the last cen- 
tury, according to an analysis of the code made 
public by William C. Redfield, president of the 
American-Russian Chamber of Commerce. Os- 
tensibly, Redfield declared, publication of the 
code is a form of propaganda, but careful read- 
ing will be sufficient to disillusion American 
workingmen that the Soviet government is a 
workingman’s government. 


“Tn the first place,’ Redficld’s statement said, 
‘all citizens of Soviet Russia between 16 and 50 
years who are not incapacitated by injury or 
illness, are subject to compulsory labor. All 
laborers are divided into categories by the au- 
thorities and are subject to wage scales and labor 
conditions laid down by them. Every laborer 
must carry a labor booklet, which is like a pass- 
port. In it must be entered every payment he 
receives, the hours he works or is absent, and 
every other detail of his life and activity. 


““A wage earner is not permitted to change 
from one job to another, except by the permis- 
sion duly certified by the labor authorities, under 
whom he becomes virtually an industrial serf 
bound to his job. If a man wishes to quit work, 
he must secure a certificate from the bureau of 
medical experts proving his disability and 
whether it is temporary or permanent. Leaves 
of absence may be granted by agreement be- 
tween the management of enterprises and work- 
men’s committee, but a wage earner shall not be 
allowed to work for remuneration during his 
leave of absence. 


““No American workman would submit for a 
moment to such a tyrannical and oppressive sys- 
tem, and a reading of this code shows clearly 
how far the autocracy at Moscow has gone in 
the direction of reaction and destruction of the 
liberty and right of the individual.’” 


Judge Curtis D. Wilbur 


Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 


speaks on 


“AMERICA, 
A LEAGUE OF NATIONS” 


Wednesday, March 24, at 8 p. m. sharp 
TRINITY CENTER 


23rd Street, near Mission 


Admission Free Everybody Welcome 
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“DARK PEOPLE.” 


The following account in the “Soviet Russia,” 
the official organ of the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment Bureau, published at New York, gives a 
vivid picture of humor and psychology as preva- 
lent among the followers of Bolshevism in Rus- 
sia. It is in line with the constant policy of the 
red leaders to appeal to the cupidity of their ad- 
herents and absolve the wrongdoers from all 
blame by assuming the responsibility themselves. 
We read in the issue of February 21, 1920: 

“The following humorous incident happened in 
the village of Tabagatay, in Transbaikal. The 
villagers, for the most part old men, have sacked 
the big flour mill of Goldobin there and the 
stores were quickly dispatched to the red fronts 
in the neighborhood. Previously the Bolsheviki 
had organized a full detachment in that village 
of local young men. The leader was an officer, 
Smolin by name, a stranger to the villagers, but 
a powerful and convincing speaker who quickly 
won the masses for the cause of the Soviets and 
was idolized by them. When the punitive expe- 
dition (a Kolschak contingent) came, the leaders 
disappeared and the peasants left there have sud- 
denly all become ‘dark people.’ ‘We are a dark 
people,’ they pleaded, ‘and we only do what we 
are ordered to. An officer came and told us to 
organize for the defense of the fatherland, and we 
did. He then told us to carry off the flour of the 
mill because the owner was against the father- 
land, and because it was needed for the defenders 
of the fatherland, and we obeyed. We are only 
a dark people.’” 

————— 


SENATOR KEHOE SMITTEN. 


State Senator William Kehoe, sponsor of the 
criminal syndicalism law, and who opposed la- 
bor’s amendments to the law in the Legislature, 
is reported to be in a repentant mood and to 
have said about the law as follows: “The purpose 
of the criminal syndicalist law was to protect 
the freedom of thought and action. If the oper- 
ation of the law is such as to defeat this freedom 
of thought and action and to deny the right of 
free speech, then it ought to be repealed.” Hind- 
sight with every one is always better than fore- 
sight, except in the Senator’s case when even 
hindsight is failing. We would like to ask the 
Senator this question: “Were not freedom of 
thought and action, as well as the right of free 
speech generally quite safe before the enactment 
of this law? What new rights and what new 
safeguards did it create? Was not the purpose 
of the act just what it says, to make it a crimi- 
nal offense for syndicalists to think, speak and 
act, for the purpose of accomplishing a change 
in industrial ownership or control, or effecting 
any political change by certain means declared 
unlawful? What new right, not before existent, 
was created by the law? And how is that right 
protected? As the Senator does not answer, 
we point to the statute, according to which own- 
ers and controllers of industry and politics are 
to be immune from any movement or agitation 
to overthrow or modify their rule, and will be 
protected by the State throwing the agitators 
into the State prison for from one to fourteen 
years? Was Kehoe thinking of this, when he 
said that the purpose of the law was to protect 
freedom of thought and action? 

a 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS. 


The federation of technical engineers known 
generally as the Draftsmen’s Union has sug- 
gested a plan for the co-operation of professional 
trades unions, such as newswriters, draftsmen, 
teachers, etc., in a general headquarters, where, 
in addition to business offices, social rooms caa 
be maintained. Committees from the draftsmen 
and the newswriters now are canvassing the 
situation with view to an early report. 

————_———___ &—__———_ 

The union label can save the world. 
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Don’t Tinker 


Sometimes leaky water fixtures are 
tinkered instead of being thoroughly 
repaired. 

Leakage is reduced, not stopped, 
and the consumer continues to pay 
for wasted water. 

In such cases our Service Depart- 
-ment “keeps after’’ the consumer un- 
til the fixtures are properly adjusted 
and the monthly bill is normal. 

As a case in point, take the account 
of a consumer in the Mission. 

His average normal use was 750 
cubic feet a month. In February de- 
livery jumped to 2900 cubic feet. The 
bill had averaged $2.45. In February 
it was $7.61. There was heavy wast- 
age somewhere. 

Our Service Department made im- 
mediate inspection and found toilets 
leaking badly. The consumer was 
advised to make repairs without delay. 

Our Service Department did not 
rest there. Follow-up meter readings 
were taken and called to the attention 
of the consumer. Here is the record: 


feet 


Monthly rate 
of consumption 


Consumption 
in cubic 


ND 
be so) 
Wo 
oo 


265 
150 

Tie heat follow-up reading showed 
consumption still abnormal, though 
not as much as on February 4. 

Our Service Department found that 
the plumbing had been tinkered, but 
without great success. 

The second follow-up showed fur- 
ther improvement, but consumption 
was still abnormal. There had been 
more tinkering. 

So our Service Department pointed 
out that tinkering was false economy, 
and that this was a case for thorough- 
going repairs. 

The consumer took our advice, with 
the result that the reading on March 
I showed normal consumption. 

When fixtures are out of order, 
don’t tinker—have them _ repaired 
properly right away. 


SPRING VALLEY 


WATER COMPANY 
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TIME WORKS WONDERS. 


Bay Cities Metal Trades Councils’ Special 
Bulletin No. 1. 


The following appeared in daily papers of San 
francisco and Oakland March 5, 1919: 

‘The Shipbuilders and Metal Workers of San 

Francisco Bay District. Letter No. 6. 

“To Our 100,000 Employees:— 

“This is a good time to remind you of the 
jelpful part the Iron Trades Council has played 
in bringing about better working conditions in 
the metal industries of the San Francisco bay 
district. 

“Before 1907 the metal trades in these parts 
vere in a constant ferment of disorder. There 
were strikes, and more strikes. Neither side 
understood, nor made any intelligent effort to 
understand the other. 

“Work for the men in all crafts was irregular. 
{mployers were losing money. The entire metal 
industry in this district was on the verge of 
hipwreck, 

“Then the Iron Trades Council gathered into 
is fold the basic crafts of the iron industry. 
\ssurance was given to the employers that the 
Council was in a position to act as a unit in 

half of its member unions. The employers had 
also organized, and in June, 1907, the first real 
;eace treaty and working agreement between 
cmployers and employees in the iron trades on 
this coast was signed. 

“This agreement—the first practical application 
licre of collective bargaining—was the beginning 
of eleven years of good understanding. Work 
fecame more regular. Pay day became a weekly 
institution in the iron industry. 

“The agreement laid the foundation for the 
eight-hour day. 

“It provided the machinery for its own amend- 
ment and for the preparation of new agreements. 
It protected the workers from lockouts and thc 

iployers from strikes. 

“The industrial peace (and prosperity) which, 

ith few interruptions, followed the signing of 
this first agreement was accomplished chiefly 
cause the Iron Trades Council was able to 
ep its contracts with the employers. 

“The Council was able to do this because it 
as able to hold in line its member unions. 
“The agreement made with the Iron Trades 
Council during the war emergency—based on 
the Macy award—will expire April 1st. The 
California Metal Trades Association, recognizing 
the good faith of eleven years, has asked the 
Iron Trades Council for a conference to make a 
lew agreement, 

“This agreement should be made without delay 
so that the change from one agreement to an- 
other will cause no interruption in work. 

“The need for an early and satisfactory agree- 
ment is even more urgent than during the war, 
as far as this district is concerned. The future 
of the shipbuilding industry here depends on our 
knowing soon exactly where we stand in rela- 
tion to our employees. 

“Back up your Iron Trades Council and we 
can make an agreement that will clear the way 
for the long, strong, all-together pull that must 
he made if we are to get our share of the new 
business. 

“UNION CONSTRUCTION CO., 
“\IOORE SHIPBUILDING CO,, 
“SHAW-BATCHER CO. SHIPWORKS, 
“PACIFIC COAST SHIPBUILDING CO., 


“HANLAN DRYDOCK AND SHIPBUILD- 
ING CO., 

“BETHLEHEM SHIPBUILDING CORP., Ltd., 
“Members of California Metal Trades Asso.” 


There is a true saying that “Time Works 
\onders.” 


“What a short time it took the California 


] 


Metal Trades Association to change its thoughts 
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about the Iron Trades Council. 

The Council is absolutely no different in any 
respect now than it was when the California 
Metal Trades Association paid to have these very 
complimentary things published about it one 
year ago. 

Oo 
MUNICIPAL LINES EARN MONEY. 
Supervisor Ralph McLeran, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, issued a statement March 
12 in which he declared the Municipal Railways 
were making money and not piling up a deficit. 

McLaren’s statement, in part, follows: 

“The Municipal Railways have paid their bills, 
paid for important service extensions, paid all 
interest charges on their bonds, met their bonds 
as they matured, and laid up a heap of gold in 
the county treasury as clear profit. 

“The above statement is made following the 
filing of the report of the system up to January 
31, 1920, and in response to published and many 
private requests for a statement of the financial 
condition of the system. 

“Since the city borrowed the money to build 
the Municipal Railways the gross receipts of the 
road have been $12,496,397.22. The volume of 
receipts has steadily grown as extensions from 
time to time have developed the system. Both 
the scope and the success of the Municipal Rail- 
ways have grown and in every way they have 
justified themselves. 

“The cost of operating has been $8,007,179.54, 
showing the remarkable excess of revenue over 
operation of $4,489,217.58. Out of this excess the 
road has paid interest on its bonds, $1,412,769.53. 

“The total remainder is surplus, and out of this 
surplus $705,000 of the money originally bor- 
rowed has been paid. 

“In other words, the roads are paying interest 
on the money that created them, and in also 
paying back that money are rapidly buying them- 
selves for the people of San Francisco. 

“Out of the earnings extensions have been 
built from time to time costing and worth 
$1,293,401.22, and yet there is a present credit in 
the treasury of $1,078,046.83, invested in high- 
class bonds or otherwise earning interest. 

“As the roads pay off their bonds, interest pay- 
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ments will decrease and their business is con- 
stantly on the increase. The outcome is obvious. 
The city will ultimately own, without indebted- 
ness, a great income-earning property, paid for 
out of its own receipts, bringing in a huge profit 
year by year, and all the time giving the public 
service in street car transportation never before 
equalled anywhere.” 
SS 
KNIGHT OF THE DOUBLE CROSS. 

Long ago and on every public question the 
world recognized and acclaimed William Ran- 
dolph Hearst as the greatest living Knight of 
the Double Cross. It was only Ireland that 
remained in saucy ignorance of the Hearstian 
aptitude for dual mentation and his inevitable 
somersault on the question of Irish independence 
of Great Britain. Great events cast their shad- 
ows before, and the coming Hearstian somer- 
sault on the Irish question is foreshadowed in 
the Friday, March 12, 1920, issue of the San 
Francisco Examiner through the pen of the 
paper’s best contributor, Arthur Brisbane, who 
in the last paragraphs of his daily pot-pourri 
prognosticates the reversal in Hearstian cere- 
bration as follows: 

“Big news and surprising, is the announcement 
that South Africa contemplates setting up a 
republic and separating from the British Empire. 

“The history of little republics, in Greece, and 
Italy and elsewhere, as Guizot points out, is a 
history of endless fights and final failure. It 
takes a really big people to go it alone—little 
boats on a rough sea, with big ships bumping 
around, have a poor chance. It is only just to 
England to say that any colony cutting away 
from her drops a powerful partner, to say noth- 
ing of dropping the protection of the biggest 
fleet on earth, and of statesmen who really pro- 
tect the rights of British subjects. For a white 
colony, England is a useful brother.” 

—————— 

“What birds walk?” asks John Burroughs in 
his daily nature notes. That’s easy! A lot of 
birds walk who can’t afford to hire a taxi. 

——————_-m____—_- 

No man can do a greater service to the union 
cause than to be a consistent and uniform buyer 
of union label goods. 


More Wear For The Money 


Men who have real work 
to do, appreciate the com- 
fort and durability of Mogul 
overalls. You needn’t spare 

Moguls: they are built to 


resist wear and strain. 


All Sizes at All Dealers 


WESTERN UNION MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 
32 Battery Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Kansas City, Mo. | 
Dallas, Tex. Sedalia, Mo. 


SAS Png 
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Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held March 12, 1920. 


Meeting called to order at 8:05 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Bonsor. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Musicians—Philip Sapiro, vice J. 
J. Matheson. Shipyard Laborers—Alex. D. 
Stenson, vice T. Heywood. -Bakers No. 24~J. 
Gossman, vice H. Elmer. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the following 
inclosing donations for the unions on strike: 
Central Labor Council of Vallejo, Waiters, 
Waitresses, Musicians, Sausage Makers, Stable 
Employees, Boot and Shoe Workers, Bill Post- 
ers, Street Carmen, Cooks 44, Labor Council of 
Taft, Cal., Trades and Labor Assembly, Ogden, 
Utah, Ladies’ Garment Workers, Asphalt Work- 
ers, Marine Gasoline Engineers, Bakers 24. 
From Journeymen Tailors, thanking Council and 
affiliated unions for donations. From Community 
Service Recreation League, thanking Council for 
its check for $35. From Senator Phelan and 
Congressman John I. Nolan, with reference to 
controversy on wooden ship building and the 
so-called Sterling-Graham bill. 

Referred to Executive Committee—Resolutions 
from the Trackmen’s Union, with reference to 
its wage scale. From Tenants’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, requesting indorsement of organized la- 
bor. From Retail Delivery Drivers’ Union, rela- 
tive to the unseating of the delegates from the 
Grocery Clerks’ Union. From Horseshoers’ 
Union, inclosing wage scale. By-Laws of the 
Egg Inspectors’ Union. 

Referred to Committee on Iron Trades Strike 
Committee—From Bill Posters’ Union, Jewelry 
Workers, and Ice Wagon Drivers, stating that 
the said committee had visited their organiza- 
tions in behalf of the unions on strike. 

Communication from the Machinists’ Union 
No. 68, requesting that a committee be appointed 
to visit a meeting to be held in the Labor Tem- 
ple, Sunday, March 14th, for the purpose of pre- 
senting the Council’s position on the program of 
political action on issues involved. Moved that 
a committee be appointed; carried. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—Report of the Co- 
operative Convention, held in Richmond, Cal., 
submitted by Delegate Gajeski (Upholsterers). 

Resolutions were submitted by Delegate Mur- 
phy, appealing to the people of the United States 
for a loan of $10,000,000 to be used in reviving 
Irish industries and educational institutions in 
Ireland, and requesting the Council to appeal 
to its members to support the same individually 
wherever it is in their power. Moved that the 
resolutions be adopted; carried. 

Reports of Unions—Watchmen—Donated $50 
to unions on strike, and will continue to do their 
best. Metal Trades—Are making progress in 
disseminating membership in Metal Trades As- 
sociation; signed up two shops during week. 
Have drafted a circular full of information rela- 
tive to the men on strike. Electrical Workers 
No. 6—Forced to strike at Thos. Day & Co; 
Roberts Mfg. Co. signed up with union. Iron 
Trades—Will give a ball next Saturday evening, 
March 20, 1920, Civic Auditorium. Building 
Trades—Levied assessment of $1 per week per 
member for Iron Trades. Bakers—Have paid 
$600 this week for strikers; will continue. Cooks’ 
HelpersWill furnish men for ball of Iron Trades 
gratis. Barbers—Requested that Committee on 
Iron Trades visit them next Monday evening, 
9 p. m. 

Mr. John Bennett addressed the Council on 
economic questions generally all over the world. 
Andrew C. Hughes, president of Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union, addressed and extended frater- 
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nal greetings and told of labor’s duty in the 
coming political campaign. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 
all bills and warrants were drawn for same. 

Receipts—$5143.25. Expenses—$5004.39. 

Council adjourned at 11 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
Se —____—_— 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE. 
By Wm. T. Bonsor. 

The Board of Supervisors has through fraudu- 
lent methods been induced to grant a steam 
laundry permit to Japanese of this city accord- 
ing to a statement issued by P. O. Anderson, 
president of the Anti-Jap Laundry League of 
San Francisco. 

The sharp practice on the part of white per- 
sons in connection with the permit is responsible 
for the establishment of a large steam plant 
known as the People’s Laundry at 165 Tenth 
street, is charged by Anderson. 

Anderson says, in part, as follows: 

“Last November a company headed by one 
Holmes Ives and incorporated under the laws 
of the State of California secured a permit from 
the Board of Supervisors to establish and oper- 
ate the People’s Laundry at 165 Tenth street. 

“In securing this permit the fire committce of 
the Board of Supervisors was given to under- 
stand, without any question of doubt, that Amer- 
ican capital was solely interested and American 
citizens only would supervise and operate the 
plant as employees. 

“A few days ago the laundry opened its doors. 
White men had been employed all during the 
preparatory period in order that no suspicion 
would be aroused as to the true nature of the 
enterprise. When actual operation began we 
were thunderstruck to find that Japanese men 
and women were on the job from stem to stern. 
In fact the machinery and crew of the old 
Sunset City Japanese Laundry from Twenty- 
third and San Jose avenue had moved in over- 
night. 

“Supervisor Cornelius Deasy, Chairman of the 
Fire Committee of the Board of Supervisors, is 
thoroughly aroused over the situation. He de- 
clares that he will get at the root of the misrep- 
resentation and take the proper steps to remedy 
the situation.” 

Anderson states that this is only one instance 
of the methods now being used by Japanese to 
bore into the industrial and farming life of 
California by fair means or foul. He claims that 
the Anti-Jap Laundry League will make an issue 
of the particular transaction in point, having al- 
ready joined hands with the many organizations 
organized throughout the State in a wave of pro- 
test against Asiatic encroachment. 

————_@Q_____ 


Iron Trades Ball tomorrow night at Civic 
Auditorium. 


Savings 


Member of the Federal Reserve Bank 
MISSION BRANCH, Mission and 21!st Sts. 


Friday, March 19, 1929, 


a ae 
Phone Market 2139 


M. WEINER & SON 


FINE TAILORING 
The Union Tailor 


Also a Complete Line of Ready-to-Wear Suits 
3005 16th Street San Francisco, Calif. 


Phone Valencia 4745 J. Rutishauser 


Exposition Auto Supply Co. 
TIRES AND ACCESSORIES 


Open evenings and Sundays until noon 
Cor. 21st & Valencia Sts. San Francisco 
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Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 
e 


UNION FLORIST 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended to 
3617 SIXTEENTH STREET NEAR MISSION STREEr } 
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At this store a little cash furnishes a fine 
Home for you, which you can enjoy while 


you pay for it on Easy Monthly Payments 
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Furniture Mattresses 


Rugs Bedding 
Carpets Dishes 
Draperies Silverware 
Stoves Cooking Utensils 
Heaters Household Articles 


E 
| 
| WMisiiiedmon&Oe 


The Biggest pore House on the 
Pacific Coast 


OO 


aussuenossessssneanannaneaneasen 
Herman’s Hats 


: UNION MADE 
| ie ad 
i 
$ 


2396 Mission Street at Twentieth 
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Summerfield & Haines 
Union-Made 
CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 
b..0-0--0--0--0-0-0--0--0. ob 


The San Francisco Savings and Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
PARK-PRESIDIO DIST. BRANCH, Clement and 7th Ave. 


Commercial 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH, Haight and Belvedere Streets 


Assets - - - - - - - 
Deposits - - - - 
Capital Actually Paid Up - - 
Reserve and Contingent Funds - 
Employees’ Pension Fund - - - 
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At the Big Red Clock 
and the Chimes 


Jama 2 Sore Phone Kearny 2017 


: 
JEWELERS, 
sae All Watch Repairing Guaranteed 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1919 


WATCHMAKERS, 
715 MARKET STREET, Above “hird Street, San Francisco 


$64,107,311.15 
60,669,724.15 
1,000,000.00 
2,437,587.00 
318,780.48 
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REPAIRING 


cSorensen Co 


The One Price Jewelry Store 
Everything Marked in Plain Figures 


OPTICIANS 


Store Open 8:30 A. M. to 6 P. M., Saturday Included 


Friday, March 19, 1920. 


CO-OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 


Report by Jos. A. Gajeski to the San Francisco 
Labor Council. 


Co-operation is putting labor in command of 
industry and the distribution of the necessities 
of life. This was indicated at the eighteenth 
annual Co-operative Convention of the Western 
States at Richmond, Calif. 

In this time of profiteering, corrupt politics, 
monopoly and oppression, the co-operative 
movement with its broad principle, all for each 
and each for all, has a positive solution of the 
problems that confront us as a whole, the farmer, 
the city worker, the producer as well as the 
consumer. It will eliminate the H. C. of L., the 
high cost of allowing the profiteer to live. 

it is necessary that we have certain things in 
order to live, but it is not necessary that some- 
one make a profit on these thing; if there is a 
profit to be made, the co-operative movement? 
proposes to divide that profit equally between 
the producer and the consumer. 

The reports from various parts of the coun- 
try on the growth and success of the movement 
are sO conspicuous that no one can ignore them. 

The bankers of Wall street are beginning to 
sit up and take notice and are refusing legal 
loans to the movement, forcing the Co-operators 
to start banks of their own, which is being done 
in several cities at the present time. Members 
of the American Federation of Labor in every 
part of the country realize that they must 
organize the purchasing power of their pay 
envelope which they receive; and then labor 
unions are rapidly affiliating themselves with 
the movement. 

The Oil Workers in this state, 20,000 of them 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
divided into fourteen separate locals, have a 
co-operative store in every town of Oil Work- 
ers in the state and their own bank under con- 
struction. The pioneers have sowed the seed, 
the fields are ripe. It is up to us to join this 
great movement and help to reap the harvest for 
humanity. 

2 
CO-OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 


The following report was submitted by Dele- 

gate John Helikson to Carpenters No. 483: 
“San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 29, 1920. 

“As I look back over the eighth annual con- 
vention of the Pacific Coast Co-operative League, 
I hardly know how to best express my impres- 
sions. Delegates were present from Washington 
and Idaho towards the north and as far as Ari- 
zona in the south. Railroad workers and oil 
workers mingled and mixed with the farmers. 
Men who had nothing in common a few years 
ago, who looked upon each with suspicion and 
contempt have come to understand and regard 
each other with respect and are working hand 
in hand towards a common ideal, namely, direct 
contact between producer and consumer, in order 
to bring down the ever-increasing high cost of 
living. In years gone by the farmer was told 
what a bad bunch the organized workers were, 
who were always asking for shorter hours and 
more pay. Then the workers were told by the 
same profiteers what a bad bunch the farmers 
were in asking for big prices for farm produce. 
This was forcibly brought out by a brother who 
spoke of the worker who bought a can of pears 
for 60 cents and on inquiring into the reason 
for this exhorbitant price was told that the 
farmer was the cause. On inquiring further into 
the matter and sifting it down, it was found that 
the farmer received 10 cents for the contents of 
the can, for his investment and toil, when de- 
livered at the cannery. It was brought out how 
a suit of clothes containing $5.20 worth of wool 
and $12.00 labor, brings from $50.00 to $75.00 
when we buy the same. Many other things of 
like nature could be mentioned. The question 
naturally follows, how shall we best solve this 
ever growing problem? Beating the air with 
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high sounding words, or damning each other 
won’t get us anywhere, the only solution seems 
to lie in the co-operative movement. The move- 
ment has met and is meeting with a great deal 
of opposition from those who are enriching 
themselves in handling the necessities of life. 
It has been and is a slow, hard, uphill fight. It’s 
a case of work, work, work and educate. Its 
aim and object is to put labor in command of 
industry. In this movement is being developed 
what is sadly lacking to organized labor, namely, 
the technique of industrial management. Many 
mistakes and some failures there have been, but 
nothing worth while was ever gained by those 
who never made mistakes, so learning what les- 
sons there is to be gained the movement has not 
fallen by the wayside, but is today up and doing, 
forgetting as far as possible the past and press- 
ing on towards the goal of elimination of the 
parasite, gambler and speculator. Today we find 
in Washington 26 stores doing a splendid busi- 
ness, 13 more contemplated. California, 16 stores 
running, 9 contemplated and 6 independent 
stores. I was also very much impressed by the 
idea of the co-operative bank, so I look forward 
with eager eyes to the time when we shall be 
able to quit enriching those who are opposing 
the march of progress, when we shall no longer 
turn products of the sweat of our brow over to 
our oppressers to strengthen them and keep 
them in the saddle. 

The possibilities in the movement are un- 
limited; men of ability are being attracted and 
developed. There will always be room for the 
workers, but we don’t want the shirkers. In 
conclusion let me say that history teaches where 
there is no vision the people deteriorate and 
perish. In the co-operative movement men are 
catching a vision of better understanding, or as 
a farmer from Riverside said, “I had no interest 
or regard for them there railroad fellers, had no 
use for them, when I came to town I shunned 
them.” The railroad worker felt the same to- 
ward the farmer. Now the chasm of prejudice 
has been crossed; they see many things to re- 
spect and admire in each other and they are 
shaking hands and working together in a com- 
mon cause. And I hereby invite you one and 
all to become boosters for the co-operative move- 
ment. 

—<—<—<_ ou 
BEACH CONVENIENCE STATION. 

A contract has been awarded by the Board of 
Works to John Spargo for the building of a 
convenience station near the terminus of the 
Geary Street Municipal Line at the ocean beach. 
The appropriation for the work was secured in 
the budget at the request of the Labor Council. 

= ee 

When we spelled it ‘“Loce-ahn-ge-lese’ we 
started something. The “Star” wants it spelled 
“Loce Angh-hayl-aise.’ Who’s next? There 
may be a five-spot coming to the best speller. 

——— eee 

The union label is a weapon that profits the 
employer equally with the employee, but only so 
long as both aim at the same object. It can 
never be turned against the employee, because it 
is the latter’s exclusive property, to be given or 
withdrawn at pleasure. 


PAINTS AND OILS 


Thirteen 


America is to be the leader of the world, not 
by virtue of planting a stipulated number of 
acres of wheat, nor by pumping a certain num- 
ber of barrels of oil, but by her consciousness 
of the great responsibility which now rests upon 
our democracy. We are coming to have a new 


appraisement of things.—Franklin K. Lane. 
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O’FARRELL STREET 


Or pheum Bet Powell end Stockton 


MATINEE EVERY DAY 


Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon 
MATINEE EVERY DAY 


| THE BEST IN VAUDEVILLE 
BOSTOCK'S RIDING SCHOOL, a Mammoth Com- 
edy Act, with five circus riders and horses; MISS 
BILLIE SHAW & CO., in a Spectacular Dance 
Drama of Miss Shaw's Conception; PHIL BAKER, 
a Bad Boy from a Good Family; AVEY & O'NEIL, 
the Young Uns; BYRNES & GEHAN, presenting 
Songs, new and old; JACK HUGHES DUO; LIBBY 
& NELSON, Thrills and Fun on Tires; WILLIAM 
ROCK with 1-2-3-4-5-Girls and Two More. 
Evening Prices: 15c, 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 
Matinee Prices: 15c, 25c, 50c, 75¢ 
: EXCEPT SATURDAYS, SUNDAYS & HOLIDAYS 
: PHONE DOUGLAS 70 
due. 
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HATS : 


UNION MADE AND MADE HERE 
First in Quality First in Style 


1126 Market 


605 Kearny 
Factory, 1114 Mission 


2640 Mission 
26 Third 
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9000-01100 Orr Orr er 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


on the 


EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 Market Street, Above Sixth 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamp 
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Godeau Funerals 


Made perfect by a generation of professional ex- 
perience in California by right methods, and be- 
cause Godeau is 


Independent of the Trust 


Godeau Funerals are a real saving to the bereaved 
family. 


JULIUS S. GODEAU Branches: 
Oakland 

41 Van Ness Ave., S. F. Los Angeles 
Stockton 


Telephone Market 711 Columbus Ave., S. F. 
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VISIT THE LARGEST HARDWARE STORE IN THE MISSION— 


Wolfe Lumber & Hardware Co. 


19th and Folsom Sts. 


Automobile Accessories 


MAZDA LAMPS FORD PARTS 
SKAT, 3 CANS FOR 25c 
CRESCENT WRENCHES, ALL SIZES 


Goodyear and Goodrich Tires and Tubes 


FISHING TACKLE 


Phone Mission 38 


FISHING 
HUNTING LICENSES 


GENUINE TYEE BAIT 


Fourteen 


BUY FOR LESS 


in the Mission 


Always Ask For 
MISSION ST. MERCHANTS COUPONS 


Any Store on Mission Street 
Between Sixteenth and Army 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Putronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it. 
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American Building Maintenance Co. ! 
American Tobacco Company. | 


Economic Laundry, 51 Clara. 

Edison Theatre, 27 Powell. 

Fairyland Theatre. 

Foreman & Clark, Clothiers, 105 Stockton. 

Gorman & Bennett, Grove street. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs, 113 Front. 

Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 
844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 609 Clement, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hartsook Studio, 41 Grant Ave. 

Haussler Theatre, 1757 Fillmore. 

Jewel Tea Company. 

Kelleher & Browne, 716 Market. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 

Liberty Theatre, Broadway and Stockton, 

McDonald & Collett, Tailors. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Nat Levy, Tailor, 1020 Fillmore. 

New San Francisco Laundry. 

Novak Studio, Commercial 

Regent Theatre. 

Pal’s Waffle Kitchen. 

P. H. Shuey, Jeweler, 3011 Sixteenth. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

Steffens, Jeweler, 2007 Mission. 

The Emporium 

United Railroads. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Washington Square Theatre. 

Weinstein Co. and M. Weinstein. 


White Lunch Cafeteria. 
Bre ge 0 00 8 Ot Or Oe 


Building. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 
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Following is the result of nominations through- 
out the jurisdiction of the International Typo- 
graphical Union for candidates for office at the 
election to be held on Wednesday, May 26, 1920: 

For President—Marsden G. Scott, New York, 
403; John McParland, New York, 106; Jay Ap- 
thorp, Chicago, 52. 

For First Vice-President—Walter W. Barrett, 
Chicago, 431; J. J. Dirks, St. Louis, 122; Charles 
P. Peace, Atlanta (withdrawn), 20. 

For Second Vice-President—James J. Hoban, 
Cleveland, 457; Carl Jensen, Winnipeg, 172. 

For Secretary-Treasurer—John W. Hays, Min- 
neapolis, 519; William E. Towne, Duluth, 118, 

For Delegates to A. F. of L. (five to be 
elected)—Frank Morrison, Chicago, 544; Max S. 
Hayes, Cleveland, 485; T. W. McCullough, 
Omaha, 351; William Young, Philadelphia, 336; 
Charles P. Howard, Portland, Ore., 332; James 
J. Murray, Joplin, 258; E. L. Hitchens, Cincin- 
nati, 254; Stanley C. Jackson, Montreal, 254; Syl- 
vester J. McBride, Boston, 209. 

For Delegate to Canadian Labor Congress 
(one to be elected)—James Drury, Montreal 
396; William Turnbull, Toronto, 113; Samuel 
Hadden, Toronto, 96. 

For Trustees Union Printers’ Home (three to 
be elected) Thomas McCaffery, Colorado 
Springs, 467; Walter E. Ames, Milwaukee, 374; 
George P. Nichols, Baltimore, 290; Michael Pow- 
ell, Ottawa, 255; Fred J. Terry, Atlanta, 240; 
William E. O’Leary, Boston, 188; Anton J. 
Chramosta, Chicago, 14. 

For Agent Union Printers’ Home (one to be 
elected)—Joe M. Johnson, Washington, 485; Ed- 
ward W. Morcock, Washington, 145. 

For Board of Auditors (one to be elected)— 
John M. Dugan, Cincinnati, 332; Mark M. J. 
Mitchell, Chicago, 124; James Philip, Montreal, 
47; R. O. Jaggers, South McAlester, 37; Joseph 
E. Goodkey, Washington, 30; Thomas K. Heath, 
Danville, 30. 

Charles Perry Taylor, general organizer of 
the American Federation of Labor, a well-known 
member of Tacoma Typographical Union, was a 
caller at No. 21’s headquarters during the week. 

Frank Burwell, operator, employed at the 
Baker, Hamilton & Co. plant, while returning 
from work to his home on Monday evening, 
March 8, was struck down by a street car at Fifth 
and Market streets. He suffered dislocation of 
his right shoulder blade. He will be unable to 
resume employment for several weeks. 

Edward Cunningham, foreman of the compos- 
ing room of the Marysville Appeal, who had 
many friends in San Francisco, and one of the 
best known of the old school of printers in 
California, died suddenly of apoplexy Wednes- 
day, March 17. He had worked for almost half 
a century in the Appeal office. He was 67 years 
of age. 

The stated meeting of the union for March will 
be held Sunday at the Labor Temple, beginning 
at 1 o’clock p.m. Considerable business of in- 
terest will come before the meeting for disposal 
and a large attendance is anticipated. 

William C. Pirsch, until recently employed as 
foreman of the Gilmartin Printing Company, 
writes that he is now permanently located in 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. C. B. Leek of the Call-Post proofroom is 
confined to her home, a sufferer from a severe 
attack of neuritis. 

Several situations were recently laid off in 
the State Printing Office at Sacramento. Print- 
ing of the State of California Automobile Regis- 
ter, heretofore done in that office, has been 
transferred to a San Francisco firm. 
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The union label is invulnerable to the injunc- 

tion, the ‘lockout and the blacklist: 


Friday, March 19, 1929 


The Largest Exclusive Stove Store 7 
on the Pacific Coast : 


Gernhardt - Strohmaier Co. 


STOVES an a STOVE REPAIRS 
F 


R ALL MAKES 
2205 Mission St. Phone Mission 4061 


Corner Eighteenth SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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JOHNSON BROTHERS 


UNION SHOE SHOP 


FINE SHOE REPAIRING 
SIXTEENTH STREET, NEAR MISSION 
Opposite Labor Temple; Next to Victoria Theatre 
ta tN ee 
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SCHLUETER’S | 
Household Department Store 


2762 Mission Street 
Easy Terms if Desired 
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“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


2352 MISSION ST. 


BETWEEN ISTH. AND 2OTH. 
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Marten B. ost W. W. Joost 
Joost Hardware Co., Inc. 


The Mission Tool Store—Hardware, Tools, 
Paints and Oils, Sporting and Household 
Goods—Automobile Accessories, Tires. 
3043-3045 16th St. Phone Market 5740 

Near Missi 
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“YOUR HAT STORE” 


Union Made Hats of the Highest Quality 
and Style at prices far below the present 
market price. 
2363 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
“A Hat to fit your head and pocketbook.” 
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Booths for Ladies Open All Night 
TELEPHONE PARK 6822 


Martin Bros. Restaurant and Oyster Grotto 
Excellent Cuisine and First-Class Service at 
Popular Prices. Special French Dinner on 

Sundays and Holidays 
3042 16th Street SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
3047 16th St., Near Valencia 
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MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


HOME MADE PIES 
HOME COOKING 


UNION HOUSE Corner 16th at Valencia 
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PHONE WEST 793 


SAN FRANCISCO LAUNDRY 


SOCKS DARNED 
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KEYSTONE CREAMERY |: 
HIGH GRADE DAIRY PRODUCTS 
AT bape init PRICES 
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‘2002 Mission St. 


2768 Misston St. 
Near 16th Street 


Near 24th Street 
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A BROKEN PROMISE. 


The Premier Club is a so-called organization 
out in the Sunset district, led by a couple of 
“scab labor” advocates, one a non-union tailor 
named Shole Rotman, running a tailor shop at 
1046 Irving street, near 12th avenue, and the 
other a man named Conklin, living at 1318 12th 
avenue, also in the Sunset district. This “Club” 
gave a dance a few days ago at Foresters’ Hall, 
on 10th avenue, and employed non-union musi- 
cians, although every effort was made to have 
union musicians employed, as per a solemn prom- 
ise made to the Musicians’ Union by Mr. Conklin 
some time ago, when he asked the union for cer- 
tain courtesies, and made promises, which it now 
develops, he never intended to carry out. 

The Musicians’ Union learned of the broken 
promise and the employment of the non-union- 
ists in time to “get busy,” with the result that on 
the night of the ball it was known by all the 
people of the Sunset district that Shole Rotmaa 
and M. Conklin’s “Premier Club” would have a 
“scab” orchestra, and the ball rightfully turned 
out to be one grand failure. A few people ven- 
tured inside the hall, but a number turned back 
after learning that non-unionists were furnishing 
the music, and the dance, advertised to run till 
1 o’clock a.m., petered out long before 12, as the 
hall was almost empty. 

In desperation at seeting the people turning 
away, the Premier “non-union” Club sent for 
the police to drive away a couple of newsboys, 
who were selling copies of the Musical and 
Theatrical News in that neighborhood, but as 
there was nothing wrong except the music the 
police very properly returned from whence they 
came, as there was no need for their services. 
“Broken promises” and “scab labor” employers 
go hand-in-hand, and generally fall to destruc- 
tion from their own dead weight. 

—————_¢q_____ 
ORPHEUM. 


The Orpheum bill for next week will be headed 
by Bostock’s Famous Riding School in which 
five celebrated circus performers star. It is the 
most pretentious act of its kind ever produced. 
Five beautiful horses are seen in the act and a 
circus clown who is. genuinely humorous. Shar- 
ing the headline honors will be Miss Billie Shaw, 
who not only invents her own dances but also 
composes the music for them. The gorgeous 
effects in her spectacular dance drama are due 
to her unusual color sense and Belascoian gift for 
detail. She is supported by Dave White, Edward 
Holtsworth and Harry Squires. Phil Baker, who 
amusingly styles himself “a bad boy from a good 
family,” wishes it to be distinctly understood 
that the reference is not personal but profes- 
sional. He is a piano accordeonist who declines 
to take his music seriously, but fills it with fun, 
chiefly because he is a comedian. One stop pro- 
duces tone and another mirth. Avey and O’Neil, 
one of the best blackface teams in vaudeville, 
will present fifteen minutes of delightfully hu- 
morous entertainment. Josephine Byrnes and 
Robert E. Gehan will be heard in songs new 
and old. Miss Byrnes is both beautiful and 
gifted. She possesses a clear sweet soprano 
voice which she uses effectively. Mr. Gehan is 
a baritone of fine quality. The voices of the two 
pleasantly blend and the act they provide is de- 
lightful throughout. The Jack Hughes Duo 
consists of Hughes and his sister who between 
them play a violin, piano, saxophone, banjo and 
trumpet; instruments which they have thor- 
oughly mastered. Their program is composed 
of classical and popular music. Libby and Nel- 
son are clever trick bicycle riders and real 
comedians. They perform a variety of startling 
feats which they do not appear to take seriously 
and into which they inject many a laugh. The 
only holdover in this superlative bill will be 
William Rock and his seven beautiful satellites, 
whose dancing act has created a furore. 


ALLEN HAZEN ON SERVICE CHARGE. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


Allen Hazen of New York, a noted hydraulic 
engineer, had occasion recently to analyze the 
service charge for water, showing the various 
elements entering into it. He was giving testi- 
mony in a water rate hearing before a public util- 
ity commission. 

Hazen pointed out that the service charge for 
water was computed according to the procedure 
adopted by the New England Water Works As- 
sociation, as the fairest way of establishing such 
a charge. Hazen is a prominent member of that 
association. He described the procedure as 
follows: 

“First, 10 per cent of the average investment 
in the service and meter is taken, to cover inter- 
est, depreciation and maintenance. It was the 
judgment of water works men that 10 per cent 
was about right to cover all those charges on 
the service and meter, the service pipe and meter 
not being very long-lived properties. 

“The next item is the actual cost of reading 
the meters, bookkeeping, billing and so on, and 
that amounts to something—amounts to consid- 
erably more where the bills are made monthly 
than where the bills are made quarterly. Quar- 
terly billing is the commonest in the United 
States. On the Pacific Coast and a few other 
places, monthly billing is common. With 
monthly billing, that part of the charge is per- 
haps double what it is with quarterly billing; 
it is not three times, but is very much more. 

“The third element of the charge is the item 
for the fact of connection and to cover some of 


the general expenses and some of the losses- 


incident to conducting the business, which are 
independent of water shown by the meter. The 
calculation of that charge is based on the rate 
ef 50 gallons per day per service, reckoned at 
the lowest rate given to any taker from the 
system. 

“It was the judgment of the water works men 
that this was the fairest way of computing the 
service charge for different systems.” 

—— oo 
HAND OF LEATHER AND NICKEL. 


A one-armed man can wield an axe, a saw, a 
file, a bore, a rake, a shovel, a hoe, a billiard cue, 
a knife or fork, or a pencil, with the aid of an 
artificial hand invented by B. Bowler, an Ameri- 
can mechanic, now in business in~ Toronto, 
Canada. 

The hand consists of a leather cuff strapped 
over the stump, and a metal clamp, joined to the 
cuff by a joint which can move in any direction. 
This joint is the man’s elbow. 

Sergeant-Major Young, instructor in the cura- 
tive workshop at the Military Orthopedic Hos- 
pital at Toronto, gave an exhibition of the work- 
ings of the arm before officials of the rehabilita- 
tion division of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education at Washington, D. C. Sergeant-Major 
Young has an eight-inch stump in place of a right 
arm, 

eS 
PRESIDENTIAL SLOGANS. 

Johnson—“A man must eat.” 

Hoover—“Feed the brutes.” 

Wilson—“I pass.” 

Harding—“If I don’t like it, it’s treason.” 

Lowden—“All things to all men.” 

Wood—“Make the world safe for Gary.” 

Bryan—“Coca-Cola forever.” 

Palmer—‘Deport all dissenters.” 

McAdoo—‘“Me, too.” 

Debs—“To hell with capital.” 

ee 


One of our exchanges says: “The dreamers 
of today are the heroes. of tomorrow.” But 
truly now, how many dreamers will ever become 
heroes? One out of a million or a hundred mil- 
lion would be nearer the truth. The dreamers 
are like the sands of the sea. On'y a few get 
into oysters and make valuable pearls. 


BENDER SHOE CoO. 
“The Family Shoe Store” 


2412 MISSION ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Near 20th Street Phone Mission 9409 


Telephone Mission 6260 


REHFELD BROTHERS 


MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING 
HATS AND FURNISHINGS 
2644 Mission Street 


Between 22nd and 23rd SAN FRANCISCO 


SECURE AND PROFITABLE 


The wise man keeps part of his 
money in a reliable savings bank. 
If you are making money now why 
not put aside something for a rainy 
day? 


Humboldt == Bank 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 
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Fleischmann’s Yeast 
ALWAYS) DEPENDABLE 
For Sale at All Grocers 
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Demand the Union Label 


-# eS 
[COUNCIL & 
—es 
ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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Named shoes are frequently made in 
Non-union factories 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 
No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 


of 
This UNION STAMP 


F007 & SHOE 
PWORKERS UNION { 


All shoes without the UNION STAMP 


are always Non-Union. 


Do not accept any excuse for Absence 


of the UNION STAMP. 


BOOT & SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 
246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Collis Lovely, Chas. L. Baine, 

Pres. Sec.-Treas. 
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575 CASTRC TREET 


Sixteen 


5x 
Men, 


THE LABOR CLARION 


HERE’S A DANDY 


Here’s a shoe we want you to know. 


It’s a crackerjack! 


Mahogany 
Brown Russia Calf 


Lace Shoes 


As pictured. 


This worth-while, union 


stamped, mahogany brown, Russia Calf 


lace shoe, newest shaped 
toes, close edge sewed soles - - 


\San Francisco’s 
| Union 
| Shoe 
aia Store 


825 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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ELECT OFFICERS. 

The Hall Association of the San Francisco 
Labor Council has elected the following officers 
and directors: President, J. W. Mullen; vice- 
president, John P. McLaughlin; secretary-treas- 
urer, William P. McCabe; directors, J. W. Mul- 
len, W. P. McCabe, J. P. McLaughlin, J. J. Me- 
Tiernan, 1. “Ps “Garrity, We “Dl “Davis” Janes 
Fisher, M. E. Decker, C. Childs, D. P. Haggerty, 
O. Anderson, Sarah Hagan, George W. Bell, J. 
R. Matheson and J. Hannigan. 

—> 
OFFICE EMPLOYEES. 

“The Office Employees’ 
leaps and bounds,” President William T. 
Bonsor, who reports that at the last mecting of 
the union thirteen applications for membership 
were received and three candidates were initiated. 


Union is growing by 
says 


Everybody is going to the Iron Trades Ball. 


Phone Valencia 4064 
SAN FRANCISCO 


| support the Republican candidate, 
| audiences that this election was to be made and 


| lican orators, and, 
| the Republican platform upon which the Repub- 


| election 
| cordial indorsement of the League and a repudi- 


$7 50 


KATSCHINSKI 


Philadelphia Shoe [io “vss 


$25 FOURTEENTH ST. °40r¢ 


TEST VOTE FAVORS THE LEAGUE. 

Republicans chose to make the special Con- 
gressional election in the Third Missouri Dis- 
trict a test of popular opinion with respect to the 
League of Nations. Senator Hiram W. John- 
of California, imported into the district to 
reminded his 


son 


referendum on the League. This 
all the other Repub- 
a declaration of 


considered a 
statement was repeated by 
indeed, was 
candidate conducted the contest. 

The answer of the voters was unmistakable. 
The Democratic candidate was elected by a ma- 
jority of nearly 2000. This Democratic majority 
greater than that obtained by the Demo- 
candidate in the Congressional 

fifteen months Was at once a 


lican 


was 
regular 
aco, it 


cratic 


ation of Republican propaganda. 
—> 
JOURNEYMEN TAILORS. 

“More than 300 members of Journeymen Tail- 
ors’ Union No. 80 have recently left San Fran- 
cisco for the East to take jobs at wages as high 
as $60 per week, and many more are planning 
to remove East,’ says M. A. Trummer, repre- 
senting the International Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union. 


The union label is a standing declaration of 


| the moral duty devolving upon the purchaser to 


inquire into the cost at which an article is pro- 
duced, as well as the cost at which it is sold. 
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ALWAYS MAKE THIS YOUR GOLDEN RULE: 


“Don’t Dance to ‘Scab’ Music” 


AN INJURY TO ONE IS THE CONCERN OF ALL 


Whenever music is required in your social or fraternal organizations or at any other time 


or place, always insist on having 


UNION MUSICIANS 


WE MUST HELP EACH OTHER 


MUSICIANS’ UNION No. 6, 


68 HAIGHT STREET 


Friday, March 19, 1920, 


RECALL OF COURT DECISIONS. 

We have received a set of lengthy resolutions 
adopted by Local No. 642, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, of Richmond, Cal., 
strongly attacking the evils of our judicial sys- 
tem, for which the legal profession is held en- 
tirely responsible, and advocating greater effi- 
ciency in court procedure. We quote from the 
resolution the three last paragraphs: 

“Whereas, There was a time in the early his- 
tory of California a time when lawyers were not 
wanted or needed; when the people were their 
own judges, and rendered their own decisions 
and property was absolutely safe, with practically 
no robbery and thievery going on; and lives were 
as safe as it is possible for any human govern- 
ment to make them, as there was no legalized 
system of blackmail whereby the people could be 
bought, to let the criminals go; now, therefore, 
in consideration of the foregoing facts, be it 

Resolved, That we, members of Local No. 642, 
U. B. of C. & J. of A, in regular meeting as- 
sembled, do hereby denounce any move to in- 
crease our courts in California until such time 
as the present courts try or make a pretense of 
earning the money paid them by the laborers of 
California, for the work assigned them; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we hereby go on record as fay- 
oring a constitutional amendment giving the re- 
call of judicial decisions to the people of Cali- 
fornia, as the only safeguard to the peoples’ 
freedom from the arrogance and usurpations of 
the courts. And we further urge all 
people in California, organized 
to work for such an amendment. 

—@— 
A LA EMPORIUM. 

“The American Plan” established in 
ment stores is having the 
organized workers in 
San Francisco when 


laboring 
or unorganized, 


depart- 
effect on the 
other cities as it had in 
“The Emporium” fell for it. 
The following news item from a Seattle corre- 
spondent shows how Seattle trade 
take the question up. It reads: 
Sixty-five thousand organized workers of Seat- 
tle through their representatives in the Central 
Labor Council have launched a fight on the Bon 
Marche, the city’s largest department store 
stronghold of non-unionism. 


same 


unionists 


and 
These workers, who 
with their families number approximately 250,000, 
are called upon in a proclamation sent all unions 
to recognize that the Bon Marche is unfair. A los; 
of business in excess of $1,000,000 annually is ex- 
pected to result to the store. In a skirmish be- 
tween the Bon Marche and the Retail Clerks’ 
Union some months ago, it was estimated that 
the store suffered a loss of $60,000. 
——————E 

BARBERS UNDER MEDICAL LAW. 

When Dr. A. F. Francis, masseur, was con- 
victed in the Oroville (Calif.) Superior Court 
of a violation of the physicians’ license law,. a 
joker in that statute was brought to light. This 
is that “any person who treats any person for 
any condition” is liable to punishment, regard 
less of what the conditions or who the persons. 
Francis was given the minimum fine of $100. 
Judge Gregory remarking he regretted it could 
not be made less. J. M. McGee, attorney for 
Francis, holds that under the law any barber or 
hair dresser can be arrested and fined if not 
licensed as a physician. 


Ball at the Auditorium for Iron Trades. 
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Exposure te Sun, tis 
URINE Dust,- Heat, a. 

and Bad Lighting {s 

feus to your “pobal 

Inflamed Era. & 

Relieved 4 Hat 

Remedy. 


Btores. Write for Eye Care Beck. Ba ‘ 
urine Eye Remedy €e., 9 BE. Ohio &. 


